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Scarcely any mention, e. g., is made of justice, and the space given to the 
relation of Aristotle' s theories to those of Socrates and Plato, occupying as 
it does nearly one-fourth of the chapter on ethics and politics, might better 
have been devoted to the Stagirite's ideas than to their genesis. The 
great importance of the latter is unquestionable, and will be ungrudgingly 
conceded by every latter-day historian of philosophy ; but, after all, in a 
monograph where something must be sacrificed to the demand for brevity, 
it is a much weightier consideration to show what was Aristotle's doctrine 
than how he came to hold it. This is especially true of ethics, where the 
personality and temperament of the writer supposedly count for more than 
they do in other disciplines. 

The book is in nowise meant to be a volume of research, and one should, 
therefore, not look for new or novel matter in it ; but the salient and well- 
authenticated facts of Aristotle's system are interpreted, on the whole, with 
admirable skill and rare clearness. Many of the doctrines (as the concep- 
tion of development in the organic world, the relation of dynamism to 
mechanism, the nature of sensation) are explained not merely with clear- 
ness, but in strikingly attractive forms of statement. The author is a master 
of exposition. Every page is interesting and there is scarcely an obscure 
or loosely connected passage in the book. The author concludes his work 
with a chapter containing a judicial estimate of the merits and faults of 
Aristotelianism and a narrative of the chief phases of its development down 
to its conflict with modern science. Its partial restoration through revived 
Thomism in the intellectual life of contemporary Catholicism receives no 
attention. The book is compressed within an exceedingly small compass, 
and within these narrow limits it would not be easy to conceive of a more 
adequate account of the matter here handled. 

W. A. H. 

The Philosophy of History based upon the works of Dr. Rocholl. A. E. 

Schade. Cleveland, A. Schade, 1 134 Pearl street, 1899. — pp. xxxvii, 

437. 

Dr. Schade, a pupil of Tholluck at Halle, has been an enthusiastic 
teacher of history for many years. In philosophy of history his thought 
runs along the lines of Rocholl and Dorner. The present work is based 
upon the celebrated volumes of the former, and may be considered as a re- 
production rather than a translation. This manner of presenting Rocholl is 
for the purpose of bringing his thought more into touch with prevailing condi- 
tions in America. Dr. Schade' s practical interests are indicated as follows : 
" In order to make the revelations of history applicable to ethics, sociology, 
and political economy, its contents must be digested by philosophical treat- 
ment.' 

The pedagogical arrangement of the book has some unique points of 
advantage. It is prefaced by a very complete synoptical index, and through- 
out there is an elaborate marginal analysis. It is also to be noted that the 
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analytical part of the text is put in small type while the synthetical part is 
in large type. The book is, on the whole, well adapted to supercede 
Guizot's History of Civilization by reason of greater depth of view, and 
better adaptation to the spirit of democracy. 

Although it is difficult to give a brief characterization of so comprehensive 
a work, we may note a few leading thoughts. The logos doctrine is viewed 
historically as man becoming God and God becoming man, the two pro- 
cesses finding their synthesis in Jesus. In Him history becomes * Christo- 
centric ' ; or, putting the thought more exactly, history leads us to anthropo- 
logical monism. Here we discover both ourselves and reality, our dignity 
and our end. Christ is also the synthesis of all our thinking about God 
and the world. As with Trendelenberg and von Ihering, the principle of 
all interpretation is teleological, allowing no antithesis of efficient and final 
causes. These thoughts are worked out through an elaborate scheme of 
ethnology, and with copious references to modern philosophers and scien- 
tists. The work certainly deserves the careful attention of all who are in- 
terested in the philosophy of history. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

Adelbert College. 

Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von Wilhelm Jerusalem. Wien u. 

Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1899. — pp. vi, 189. 

This book is an attempt to clear the way for that new solution of the 
problems of philosophy which is demanded by the present age. In order 
to meet the needs of contemporary thought, philosophy must fulfill three 
requirements. First, it must take account of the results that have already 
been gained in the field of scientific investigation, and of the methods by 
which these results have been reached. The attempt " to construct a system 
of concepts after the manner of Hegel " does not appeal to the thought of 
to-day. We must build from below, not from above. This does not mean 
that we are to neglect inner experience ; it means simply that our philosophy 
must rest upon facts — be they facts of inner or of outer experience. The 
attempt to reduce matter to mind, and the attempt to reduce mind to matter, 
are both hostile to the scientific empiricism which we demand of a strictly 
modern philosophy. The second requirement, leading to the same regard 
for facts, is that we shall return to the point of view of the healthy human 
understanding. Philosophy has learned the folly of striving for the unat- 
tainable in knowledge ; but within the sphere of the attainable, it should 
cultivate a spirit of confidence in the powers of the human mind. The 
third requirement is that the various philosophical disciplines shall be 
studied from the genetic, biological, and social points of view. In psy- 
chology, ethics, aesthetics, and epistemology, much light will be thrown 
upon the various problems by the adoption of these new methods of inves- 
tigation. 

Using these three requirements as his guiding principles, Dr. Jerusalem 
takes up one by one the various philosophical disciplines, discusses their 



